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of the people go the road that leads to destruc- 
tion; and not many know of the blessed spirit 
within, the light of life that is given, in mea- 
sure, to all people. 

“The people of Norway are under a hard press 
by the clergy, for they do what he says, whether 
it be wrong or right. Those books given to me, 
I have lent out. The people called Saints are 
very near to them [the principles set forth in the 
books}; and they confess that it is the same 
blessed Spirit that has called them to repentance. 
Many of them are truly Christians; and there is 
great hopes of others. Many of them are far- 
mers. 

‘May the Lord God of all preserve us in the 
path of life! I will say, for my part, that it was 
the best voyage I have done over the sea, that 
time I came to England; for then 1 found God, 
my real Father and Preserver. And I will say, 
in the language quoted by Job Scott, ‘For all I 
thank thee: most for the severe.” He then 
speaks of the effects of the war in depressing 
the value of the currency, and the suffering con- 
sequent thereon. 

In the course of the year 1815, some of the 
little company at Christiania became unsettled ; 
one of them in reference to a marriage rather too 
hastily contracted, and not accomplished in a 
manner satisfactory to his brethren; though, 
some time afterwards, he appears to have been 
measurably restored. His wife also evinced a 
friendly spirit. Some of them, giving themselves 


up to a wayward course, attempted to excuse 
themselves on the plea of Divine guidance ; thus 
allowing Satan, the adversary, to assume the garb 


of an angel of light. 
who had been left in England, as before men- 
tioned, joined the little company at Christiania. 
His presence appeared to contribute to the resto- 
ration of love and harmony. They met at times, 
in their meetings for worship, about eleven per- 
sons. It is probable that H. N. Houge, by his 
subtilty, contributed to the unsettlement amongst 
them; at least that appears to have been the opi- 
nion of Enoch Jacobsen. 

In a letter describing some of these oceur- 
rences, which appears to be from Canute Halver- 
sen (though it is not signed), he thus expresses 
himself :— 

“‘ Many may call Friends’ principles, or some 
of them, of little consequence, and small things. 
But the small things, when despised, open the 
way for the greater: and so, by degrees, little by 
little, until the mind becomes so darkened, that 
all this will be called ‘nothing.’ Thus are poor 
creatures deceived! And as the love of infinite 
wisdom is, in a great degree, afresh extended to 
lead back again such poor mortals, yet the cross 
will be greater than before, and more difficult to 
bear. Oh! how I often sigh under a sense of 
weakness. How difficult it is to stand on the 
right ground, when no support can be felt. Oh! 
I do feel the necessity of drawing near to Him 
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who taketh away the fear of men, and can make 
his people stand as firm as in a battle.” 

We now have to notice an important event in 
the history of the Society of Friends in Norway 
—the visit of Stephen Grellett and William Al- 
len to the various little settlements of them there; 
which was of a very comforting, strengthening 
character to them. Perhaps it cannot be better 
introduced than by an extract from a letter from 
Enoch Jacobsen, then in London, to a Friend, of 
Rochester :— 

“ Léndon, Tth mo. 30th, 1818. 

“My dear Friend,—I arrived here the 12th, 
being only ten days from Christiania until we 
landed at Gravesend. I left our Friends at home 
pretty well, and Canute desired his love to thee; 
also L. Larsen and Lars Monsen. I had alsoa 
letter from Elias E. Tasted, in which he desired 
his love to thee.” 

He then alludes to some application made to 
the Swedish government for the relief of Friends 
in Norway, adding, “I may say there are no laws 
yet made in favor of Friends; so that those who 
stand firm to their principles, act contrary to the 
laws of the country. Friends must be resigned 
to take the consequence; and I should be very 
glad, at the present moment, that our Friends, 
with myself, might be so strengthened as to en- 
dure any hardship which Providence may see 
meet to permit to be inflicted upon any of those 
who may be willing to stand faithful to the truth, 
in order, for the more or greater breaking forth 
of his light, and the glorious knowledge; though 
I do not think that he is willing to inflict more 
than his poor followers will be enabled to 


In 1816, Enoch Jacobsen, | bear 


“ All is quiet at present, so that we have not 
suffered any imprisonment yet; though we may, 
in some respects, have many difficulties. 

“ Thou wilt be much surprised at dear Stephen 
Grellett’s intention to visit our country; also 
some parts of Sweden, thence to Russia, and by 
the Black Sea to Constantinople. William Allen 
is to accompany him. 

“I was favored with a letter from Thomas 
Christy, before I left home; and I was glad to 
reach this country at a very good time. I wish 
much that strength and ability could be so far 
extended to me, that I could render the Friends 
all the assistance they may want. 

“ Thou wilt conclude, from what I have said, 
that I shall have to accompany the Friends 
through Norway and Sweden, and so far as I can 
see my way to go. A vessel is engaged, lying at 
Harwich, to take:us to Stavanger, and to stop 
there a few days, and thence to Christiansand; 
from which we intend to travel by land to Chris- 
tiania. From thence it is thought to go to 
Gottenburgh and Stockholm, in order to cross 
the Gulf of Bothnia, then travel to Peters 
burgh. 

“Thus, dear friend, I have given thee a short 
statement of our intended yoyage; and I have 
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no doubt that Providence will be pleased to make Our friends, however, took care in private con- 
things comfortable for the Friends. We are | yersation to let it appear, that their address con- 
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lity. In such a nation, under the combined in- 
fluences of Popery, infidelity, and slavery, it 
would be vain to expect a commendable state of 
morals.” 


From this passage, it would appear that liberal 
principles had made some progress in that city 
within the last eighteen years; for we find that 
when Daniel Wheeler was there on his way to 
the Polynesian islands, in 1834, he could find no 
person who was willing to incur the risk of being 
found in possession of the Spanish Bibles which 
he was desirous of distributing. He also un- 
derstood that a number of copies of the Scrip- 
tures in the Portuguese language, which were at 
one time brought into the country, were believed 
to have been destroyed under pretence that the 
translation was too imperfect for circulation. 


Of their interview with the Emperor, and pre- 
sentation of their address, the following notice is 
given : 


« A servant in attendance directed us to an 
ante-room. After waiting half an hour, a gen- 
tleman of the household desired us to follow him 
to the hall of audience, where he said we should 
find the Emperor. This was our only introduc- 
tion. A fine tall. man, dressed in plain clothes, 


but with a diamond star on his breast, seeing us 
enter, kindly walked a few paces to meet us. 


We knew him to be the Emperor. The gentle- 
men who attend him on occasions of audience, 
stood ata distant part of the room. Holding 
the parchment in our hands, we addressed him 
in the following manner. ‘May it please the 
Emperor to permit us briefly to explain the cause 
of our coming to Brazil? We are Members of 
the Society of Friends, in England. That So- 
ciety has long felt a deep sympathy for the 
wrongs of Africa in the existence of the slave- 
trade in different countries, and deplores also the 
continuance of slavery. Influenced by this feel- 
ing, it has believed it to be a religious duty to 
prepare an Address to the Sovereigns and Rulers 
of Christian nations on the subject. This ad- 
dress has been presented to many of the Courts 
of Europe; and we are deputed to present it to 
the Emperor of Brazil. Will the Emperor con- 
descend to receive it at our hands?’ The Em- 

ror, taking the parchment, said, ‘I will receive 
it with pleasure, and read it.’ ‘May we be al- 
lowed to congratulate the Emperor, and to ex- 
press our thankfulness that the slave-trade is ex- 
tinguished, or nearly so, in Brazil?” The Em- 

ror—‘ I wish to see it abolished all over the 
world.’ ‘May we also express our desire that 
He who rules in the heavens, by whom Kings 
rule and decree justice, may be pleased to bless 
the Emperor and Empress, and their children, 
and give prosperity and peace to Brazil?” The 
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Emperor,—‘I thank you very much.’ Here the 
interview ended, and we retired. 
OK * * * 

“On returning from the palace, we called on 
Euezbio, the late Minister of Justice to the En. 
pire, an earnest opposer of the African slave. 
trade, who expressed his gratification at receiving 
such a visit; and intimated his determination, 
though no longer in office, to continue his efforts 
to suppress a practice so disgraceful to the Bn. 
zilian name.” 

(To be continued.) 


PERPETUAL PEACE BETWEEN ENGLAND AND THE 
UNITED STATES. 


Here is an object important almost beyond 
conception—perpetual peace between these leading 
nations of Christendom. Consider its feasibility 
as well as its vast importance, and say whether we 
ought not to do all we can for its accomplishment. 

Look at the evils to be averted. War has ever 
been a most fearful scourge. We can hardly 
credit or conceive how much evil it has done. 
It has entailed on Europe alone about $10,000,- 
000,000 of war-debts; and her war-system is 
still costing her, in a time of peace, full 
$1,000,000,000 a year. There is no end to its 
evils. It crushes or cripples all the great in- 
terests of mankind—agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce, education, virtue, religion, every en- 
terprise of benevolence or reform. 

e special bearings of this question on the 
spread of Christianity must be obvious to every 
one. When war, a few years ago, was seriously 
threatened between us and England, one of our 
leading religious newspapers proclaimed its be- 
lief, that such a war weal put back the world’s 
conversion a whole century; and it is certain, 
that our last war with Great Britain, and even 
our late war with Mexico, neither of them three 
years in duration, still sacrificed on both sides 
more property and more lives than the Church 
of Christ has in five centuries expended in 
spreading the gospel among the heathen! LEng- 
land and America, God’s chosen pioneers in the 
world’s freedom, improvement and salvation, 
must continue in peace with each other, or this 
great work, the crowning glory of our age, will 
inevitably be arrested in its progress. 

Well did Mr. Everett lately say before the 
U. 8. Senate : “TI do beseech you to let us have 
twenty-five years at least of peace; and in these 
twenty-five years we shall exhibit a spectacle of 
national prosperity such as the world has never 
seen on so large a séale.” We would fain secure 
this great boon through all coming ages; and if 
peace for only one quarter of a century can work 
such wonders, what glorious results might we 
expect from perpetual peace between these two 
nations ? 

Such peace we deem it clearly possible to 
secure by stipulated arbitration—a provision in 
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the treaties between these nations for the adjust- 
ment of all their future difficulties in the last 
resort, by reference to umpires This point we 
have long urged upon the public mind, until we 
begin at length to gain a favorable hearing from 
rulers themselves, the men who hold this whole 
question in their hands. In 1851, Hon. H. 8. 
Yoore, of Mississippi, as Chairman of the 
Senate’s Committee on Foreign Relations, re- 

rted, as their unanimous recommendation, 
«that it would be proper and desirable for the 
government of these United States, whenever 
practicable, to secure, in its treaties with other 
nations, a provision for referring to the decision 
of umpires all future misunderstandings that 
cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable ne- 
gotiation ;” and in February, 1853, Hon. J. R. 
Unperwoop, of Kentucky, from the same Com- 
mittee, made a long and very able report, which 
closed with recommending, “ that the Senate ad- 
vise the President to secure, whenever it may be 
practicable, a stipulation in all treaties hereafter 
entered into with other nations, providing for 
the adjustment of any misunderstanding or con- 
troversy that may arise between tho contracting 
parties, by referring the same to the decision of 
disinterested and impartial arbitrators, to be mu- 
tually chosen.” During the last six months, four 


of our State Legislatures—all before whom the 
subject was properly brought—have passed, with 
great unanimity, resolves strongly in favor of the 
same measure; and there is good reason to be- 


lieve, that public opinion, both in England and 
the United States, would, if duly called forth, 
sanction and applaud such a precaution against 
future wars. The late President, and his Sec- 
retary of State, declared their own readiness, af- 
ter acareful examination of the subject, to insert 
such a provision in the treaty pending at the 
time, but not completed, between us and Great 
Britain. Several years ago, Lord Joun Rus- 
8EL, then Premier of England, said distinctly to 
a deputation that brought this measure to his 
special notice, ‘if the United States should think 
proper to make such a proposal, the British Gov- 
ernment would take it into most serious consid- 
eration;’ and as the result of a similar interview 
lately had by leading friends of peace in England 
with the British Foreign Secretary, we are as- 
sured by one of the must distinguished members 


| of Parliament, as his ‘confident belief, that, if our 


Government are prepared to insert an arbitration 
clause in the pending treaties, it will be accepted 
by theirs.’ 

Thus the result is now in the hands of our own 
Executive. If they will just propose, in the very 
important treaty soon to be negotiated, a provi- 
sion for the adjustment of all future difficulties 
by arbitration as the last resort, the British Gov- 
ernment will doubtless accept it, our Senate will 
readily confirm it, and thus will be started wader 
the best possible auspices, a measure likely, if 
adopted in good faith, to insure perpetual amity 
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between those two great countries, and eventually 
throughout Christendom and the world; for the 
vast advantages of such security against war would 
be sure in time to bring all civilized nations into 
the measure, as a simple yet effective league of 
general and permanent peace. This whole ques- 
tion now turns on the popular will in the United 
States. Our government will propose such a 
treaty whenever the mass of our people shall un- 
equivocally demand it; and we have the best 
reason to believe, thatthe people of England will 
receive it with acclamation. 

Shall we, then, lose such a golden opportunity ? 
If not, we must seize the passing moment; for it 
will soon be too late to secure this provision in 
the pending treaty. England and America must 
start this measure; and now is the best time 
they have ever had, or perhaps can ever have, to 
start it with success. It can be done, if the peo- 
ple will it. Say you the people dowish it? So 
we think; but our rulers do not know this, and 
will not act till they do. The President himself 
is merely an agent of the people, and will move 
in such a matter only in accordance with their 
known or supposed wishes; and hence, if they 
really desire him to take this important step, they 
ought as a body to say so in ways that shall leave 
n® posible doubt. The whole people should lift 
up their voice to him in earnest entreaty for this 
great measure of peace. It is an object clearly 
common to them all; a movement that knows no 
North or South, no East or West; a question on 
which no issues of party, sect or section, can pos- 
sibly be made. The whole country needs it; and 
we should take means to satisfy our rulers, that 
the people as a body desire it, and will applaud 
the men who shall secure it for them. 

Hence we propose, 1. To get up petitions to 
the President from all parts of the land, a large 
State Memorial from every State in the Union; 
2. To enlist our leading presses in zealous advo- 
cacy of the movement ;—3. To scatter broadcast 
over the country our Society’s publications, par- 
ticularly on this and some kindred topics ;—4. 
To take whatever steps, if any be necessary, in 
conjunction with our English friends, to secure 
the concurrence of their government in carrying 
this important measure into effect. We shall be 
obliged not only to use the press extensively, but 
to send forth a number of well qualified agents, 
and to ask the spontaneous energetic co-operation 
of our frieads throughout the land. 

For this movement, we expect to need some 
$10,000; and, if successful, it will be worth in 
its results ten thousand times this amount. For 
a similar movement, our co-workers in England 
have just raised $50,000, six individuals subserib- 
ing each $2,500; and will not the friends of God 
and man in America contribute one-fifth as much 
for an object so immensely important? Can they 
give their money in any other way to better pur- 
pose? We verily believe the full success of this 
measure will draw after it, in the long train of 
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coming ages, results more important to our coun- 
try, to Christendom and the world, than the 
whole amount of good that has yet been accom- 
plished by all the united enterprises of Christian 
benevolence and reform, during the last fifty 


in all, four hundred inmates. The whole nun. 
ber admitted to the present date is 5,580, leay- 
ing over five thousand as the number of thos 
who have received the benefit of its reformatory 
instruction and discipline. A few have been re. 
moved from our charge by death,* a small nun- 
ber transferred to the Alms House Department, 
some given up to friends, and the rest indented 







years. 
To the President of the United States : 


WE THE UNDERSIGNED, legal voters of 
respectfully request you to propose to all nations 
with whom we have intercourse, a provision in 
our treaties with them for referring to the 
decision of umpires all misunderstandings that 


cannot be satisfactorily adjusted by amicable 
negotiation. 
























































SOCIETY FOR THE REFORMATION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENTS OF NEW YORK. 


Though this Society has been in existence 
more than a quarter of a century, it has hitherto 
attracted but little attention from the editor of 
the Review. But the 28th report of the Mana- 
gers having recently fallen into his hands, though 
presented about the beginning of the year, he 
has judged proper to furnish his readers with a 
brief notice of this valuable association, derived 
from the above mentioned report. 


“The Society for the Prevention of Pauper- 

ism,” instituted in 1818, gave rise to this asso- 
ciation. The Managers of the Society, in the 
ministration of its beneficence, had had their at- 
tention directed particularly to the subject of ju- 
venile vagrancy, and to the condition of youth 
imprisoned for petty offences among the adepts 
and professors of crime. A committee of the 
Society, appointed in the year 1823, presented, 
in a report of masterly ability, 2 graphic picture 
of these evils, and proposed a practical remedy 
in the plan of this Institution. The Society for 
the Reformation of Juvenile Delinquents was 
thereupon organized, which was incorporated by 
an Act ofthe Legislature, passed 1824. An ap- 
peal to the benevolence of our citizens was re- 
sponded to by subscriptions to the amount of 
$16,000, to be swelled in subsequent years, by 
legacies, &c., to an amount exceeding $30,000. 
A piece of ground, containing about four acres, 
which had been ceded by the city to the United 
States for a Government Arsenal, was obtained, 
the city transferring the same to the Society for 
occupation as a House of Refuge, and the Socie- 
ty paying the United States $6,000, for the 
buildings that were upon it. The house was 
opened on the first day of the year 1825. Six 
boys and three girls were the number of children 
received into the house at the opening of its 
doors. In a few years, additional buildings be- 
ing provided, the number increased to an average 
of two hundred. For several years past, the 
house has been constantly full—overflowingly so, 
in the Boys’ Department—and accommodating, 

























































































































































































































































as apprentices during minority. 
Board of thirty Managers, elected annually by 
entitled to a vote. 


tee of whom visit the Girls’ House every week 


their counsels and influence have been of incal- 
culable value upon the hearts and minds and 


Refuge during all these years. 
The annual income of 24,000 or 25,000 dol- 
lars, is drawn from various sources, including a 


the boys. 


It is not easy for us to estimate the good that 
has been accomplished by the House of Refuge 
during the twenty-eight years that it has been in 
existence. A very large majority of its five thov- 
sand graduates of both sexes have been saved 
without doubt, whereas the greater part probably 
would otherwise have been lost to themselves and 
others, ruined for.time and eternity, and fated, 
by the law of their moral nature, to spread, 
wherever they should go, the leprosy of evil. 
One of the pleasantest circumstances connected 
with our labors is the evidence we are constantly 
receiving of an entire change of character that 
has taken place in children who have been under 
our care, as shown by letters from them, by in- 
formation from those with whom they are living, 





* The following extract from the Physician’s report, 
affords a moving view of the condition of some of the 
children, previously to their admission into this 
asylum : 

‘Four deaths have occurred among the children 
in this Institution since the Jast Annual Report, viz., 
one from disease of the heart, and three from consump- 
tion. All of them were children of a feeble constitu- 
tion and of strumous habits. One or two of them came 
into the Refuge from the Alms House, where they had 
seen nothing but want and suffering; the others from 
the haunts of vice and misery. All were children of 
tender age, falling thus early victims to the grave by 
diseases brought on by early neglect and the want of 
the necessaries of life. Here they found a home, and 
with it many comforts which they had never before 
known. Here, too, they found sympathizing friends, 
who wearied not in their assiduous attentions to them 
during their long and painful illness. Their last days 
were made comfortable, and althongh their dying 
cheeks were not moistened with kindred tears, yet 
the stranger hand was extended to them full of com- 
forts; and when their spirits fled, respectfully took 
their bodies and placed them peacefully in the grave.” 


The affairs of the Society are conducted by a 
ballot, each subscriber to the Institution being 
In additiun, a large Commit- 
tee of ladies is annually appointed, a sub-commit- 
Some of these ladies have served since the con- 


mencement of the operations of the Society, and 


manners of the female inmates of the House of 


considerable amount derived from the labor of 
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and occasionally visits at the house by men who out of the knowledge of their old associates and 
introduce themselves as former re fuge boys, and | outgrown their former tastes. 

express their gratitude for what the institution This is the third time the Managers of the 
did for them. Society for the Reformation of Juvenile Delin- 

The method and spirit of the treatment pursued | quents have had to provide buildings. They re- 
in the Refuge are expressed in the subjoined ex- | mained on the Arsenal site till 1839, when they 
tract from one of the Annual Reports of the Socie- | removed to their present location at the foot of 
ty:—“It takes the place of a parent, and it en-| twenty-third street, on the East River. They are 
forces the mild and salutary discipline of a parent. | now compelled to move again. The city has en- 
Its main object, that of reformation, is never lost | compassed them, and the premises are altogether 
sight of, in any of its regulations, in all its dis-| insufficient for the exigencies of the day. For 
cipline. From the entrance of the child he be-| a portion of the year the Male Department is 
comes subject to a routine of duties having in | obliged to close its doors. The vast increase of 
view mental education, moral improvement, and | vice and destitution among our youthful popula- 
mechanical skill. Order and method, it is the | tion, as shown in the Reports of the Chief of 
effect of the system practically to enforce. His Police, warned the Managers to fulfil their duty 
habits of life undergo a great and thorough | by striving to erect extensive buildings, arranged 
change. At such tender age, past impressions | for the separate accommodation of the various 
are not ineffaceable, and custom, assisted by prin-| grades of outcasts and delinquents, in which 
ciple, soon changes a charaeter. When again he | marked discriminations in discipline might be in- 
goes into the world to take his place among men, | troduced, fresh incentives supplied to good beha- 
he goes without the brand of infamy on his brow. | vior, and the reformatory powers of the instita- 
His misdeeds have been: forgotten; he starts | tion greatly augmented. Fifteen years lms been 
afresh from a new and equal platform; his for-| the term of occupation on each of the former lo- 
mer associations have been ruptured ; the haunts | cations, about the usual period for a general re- 
of vice are not familiar; he has an intelligence | building of the city or, at least, the adaptation 
that has been cultivated: he at least recognizes | of its tenements to new purposes. The House 
the principles of virtue and right; he has the | of Refuge is now safely, conveniently and admi- 
cunning of his right hand to furnish him with | rably located where streets cannot cut through 
honest means of life. To the world he has been | the premises, and the tide of the city’s popula- 
aslumberer, and the world has an opinion to| tion can never dash against its walls. The site, 
form of a stranger. which may be said to have been unoccupied, be- 

“ He Knows that it rests with himsetf to dete r- | ing no longer available as a place of interment, 
mine what that opinion shall be, and light, and | was conveyed to the Institution by the Common 
knowledge, and habits are between him’ and Council, the Society conveying to the city at the 
evil.” same time a piece of ground on Ward's Island, 

The subsequent disposition of the children we | containing ten acres, which is now used as a 
regard as an important part of the process of| Potter's Field. This portion of Randall’s Island 
restoration. After an average residence in the | is topographically a separate and distinct location, 
house of a year or more, the boys are bound out | and the occupation of it for a House of Refuge 
in the country to farming or trades, the girls to| will not interfere in any way with the occupation 
domestic service. By ‘this means, they are | of the north end for Farm Schools or any other 
brought under the influence of moral families to kindred purpose. We mean to be good neigh- 
which they would never have had access under bors with the Governors of the Alms House, only 
other circumstances. To the girl, the influence | that we intend to compete with them in the sup- 
of a well ordered family, the tone of refinement, ply of apprentices, and gain, if we can, the re- 
the moral atmosphere which surrounds her in all | putation of furnishing the most useful and best 
her domestic employments, are a particularly va- behaved children. Our formidable wall of en- 
luable means of awakening a sense of delicacy closure will protect our children from the conta- 
and an appreciation of the beauty of a virtuous | mination of theirs, or vice versa, as the case 
womanly character. | may be. 

With our older boys, a different course is pur- | The new House of Refuge when completed, 
sued. They would be unmanageable as appren- | 
tices, and would run away. They are shipped, 
with their own and friends’ consent, on whaling 
voyages. Remarkable success has attended these | 
cases. The very energy which under other cir- | THE ONE BOOK. 
cumstances would have led them to ruin is here| Fond as you are of books, there is only one 
turned to good account. The discipline of the | that you will value at last; and with your head 
long voyage, the excitement of the new life, and | on your pillow, you will hardly care to be told, 
companionship with men of generous indepen-| that 2 new volume of the great history is pub- 
dent spirit, constitute the appliances which they | lished, or a marvellous epic, out-peering all its 
need, and when they come home, they have grown ' predecessors. “No; read me the twenty-third 


is expested to furnish accommodations for one 
thousand children. 
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Psalm. Let me hear the fourteenth of John.” 
When your strength sinks yet lower—when your 
interess in all under the sun has faded away, and 
ebbing life affords not even a parting tear—it 
will, for a moment, rally the worn faculties to 
hear the whisper, “ My flesh and my heart fail- 
eth; but God is the strength of my heart, and 

portion forever.” “Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me; thy rod and 
thy staff, they comfort me.” And when all is 
over—when to orphan children and desolate kin- 
dred the world is grown a great sepulchre, and 
the most tender friends are vain comforters— 
when letters of condolence lie unopened, and 
words of compassion fall like hail-stones on the 
heart, the first thing that sends a warm ray into 
the gloom, and brings to the eye, tears that are 
not ‘bitter, is when Jesus himself breaks the 
silence, and you hear, “I am the resurrection 
and the life : he that believeth on me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live.” 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHI A, ELEV ENTH MONTH 5, 1853. 


‘PakeniadeVibieat Meetina.--W hen this week’s 
number was prepared for the press, no written 
communication relative to the proceedings of that 
body, had come to hand. The editor, however, 
has learned from several friends who were present, 
that the Meeting, which convened on the 24th of 
last month, was quite as large as it has usually 
been during several of the latter years; a number 
of ministers from other Yearly Meetings being in 
attendance. Though the information obtained is 


to detail the proceedings, we have the satisfaction 
to understand that a comfortable degree of har- 
mony and Christian feeling was manifested. The 
Meeting came to a close on Fifth day evening, the 
27th of the month. 

When the printed minutes come to hand, as it is 
expected they soon will, further notice of the 
Meeting will probably be given. 


The article “ Darkness and Dawn in India,” 
which is copied into this number, with some slight 
abridgments, from the S. 8. Journal, may, with the 
needful allowance for the partiality of the author, 
be regarded as evidence that the English are ren- 
dering some returns to the benighted inhabitants 
of India, for the injuries and oppression which 
have been dealt out to them. 

The population of India have been estimated at 
150,000,000, of whom two-thirds are said to be 
British subjects. The manner in which these al- 
most countless millions were brought into their 


| 
s| 
not sufficiently specific to authorize any attempt j 
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present dependent condition, supplies a melan- 
choly picture of British justice and humanity. 
Still, deeply as the advocates of religion and hu- 
manity must deplore the acts of violence and 
wrong which have marked the intercourse be- 
tween the people of these opposite regions of the 
globe, it is some consolation to learn that a way 
has been opened, through the instrumentality of 
British missionaries, to diffuse the Holy Scriptures, 
and the sacred truths they unfold, among a peo- 
ple so involved in the darkness of paganism. If 
the labors of a comparatively few devoted mes- 
sengers of the gospel have been productive of the 
happy results attributed to them, how incalcula- 
ble must the benefits have proved if the profess- 
ors of Christianity who visited that continent, had 
been generally endued with the spirit of the 
gospel? 





In the 5th volume of the Review, page 148, was 
copied an Address from the American Peace So- 
ciety, together with the form of a Petition to the 
Senate and House of Representatives, urging 
them to procure, whenever practicable, the inser- 
tion of a provision, in their treaties with foreign 
. | aaihend for referring to arbitrators all questions 
which may arise between them, which they can- 
not adjust by diplomacy. There was also intro- 
duced into our 6th volume, p. 351, a report on the 
same subject from a committee of the Legislature 
of Vermont. In the present number, a place is 
given to an Address from the same Society urging 
imme diate action, on the part of the advocates of 
universal peace, to secure without needless delay 
such Pcontracts with all the governments with 
which the United States have treaty stipulations, 
as will prevent in future a resort to arms for the 
decision of disputed questions. 

Convinced as the editor has long been, that the 
true and effectual antidote to national contests 
| lies much deeper than national policy or diplo- 

matic stipulations can reach—even the subjuga- 
tion of the passions, from which wars and fight- 
ings spring—a subjugation which nothing less 
than the spirit and power of Christianity can eflec- 
tually accomplish ; still, he must cordially second 
and approve every well-directed effort to attract 
the attention of the community to the cultivation 
of peaceful relations with all the world. Though 
the passions, in which wars originate, are unques- 
tionably a part of the fallen nature of man, yet the 
concentration and development of these passions 
into actual operation, are greatly indebted to arti- 
ficial excitement; and we cannot shut our eyes to 
the conviction that we are surrounded by circum- 
stances calculated to produce that excitement. 
The frequent exhibition of military parades, the 
provision in all the States to secure at least the 
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nominal instruction of the young men in the use 
of arms, the elevation of candidates to high civil 
stations on account of their heroism, and the ap- 
plause bestowed upon military achievements, all 
these have a powerful influence in stimulating 
the spirit of war in the ardent and inconsiderate 
minds of youth. Whatever, therefore, operates to 
counteract these tendencies, and to exalt and 
establish in the youthful mind, the superior excel- 
lency of peace, deserves encouragement. 















Marrizv,—On the 19th of last month, at Spring 
Meeting, Hendricks Co., Indiana, Exias Stuart 
to Apatine W. Kenpatt, members of Millrun 
Monthly Meeting. 



































On the same day, at Friends’ Meeting, 
at Grassyrun, Clinton Co., Ohio, Davip WaLTHaLL 
to Louisa, daughter of John and Hannah Carter. 


























Diep,—At Oak Ridge, near Rahway, N. J., on 
the 18th of last month, Joun Pearce, in the 89th 
year of his age, a member of Rahway_and Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting. 



































THE DARKNESS AND THE DAWN IN INDIA. 








One of the greatest boons the missionaries 
have bestowed on India is the translation of the 
Scriptures into the various languages of that 
land. This is a pledge of the missionary’s confi- 
dence in the self-evidencing power of the Bible, 
and of his desire to give the Holy Scriptures to 
the Indian nations in their divine purity, free of 
all admixture or alloy. The entire Bible has 
been translated into ten languages, and the New 
Testament into fourteen. The natives, on 
opening the Scriptures, are astonished to find 
that they treat of plain and important matters 
which they can understand, and not of unin- 
telligible mysteries like their own sacred books ; 
while they regard the readiness with which we 
distribute them and permit them to be read as a 
proof of our own belief that they are divine. 

The creation of a vernacular Christian litera- 
ture is another boon conferred by the missionaries 
on India. And closely connected with the ope- 
rations of the press is the erection of schools and 
seminaries of Christian and general knowledge. 
There now exist in India, in connection with 
the missionary enterprise, 2007 schools, with 
79,259 pupils, being triple the number of those 
instructed by government. The mission stations 
are now 316 in number. At all these the gos- 
pel is preached, as well as im .extensive itinera- 
cies through villages, towns, and provinces. The 
number of ordained missionaries is 48, and of 
native catechists, 698. Numerous native con- 
gregations have been formed, as the result of 
this agency. At least 338 have already been 
established in India, with a body of 18,480 
communicants, and a constituency of 112,425 
nominal native Christians, old and young, 
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The iron chains of caste haye been snapped 
asunder as a thread of tow is broken when it 
toucheth the fire. The haughty Brahmin has 
been penetrated by the living word; and, alive 
alike to the terror of the law and the tidings of 
the gospel, he has ceased to be the teacher of 
heathen error, and, laying aside the badges of his 
priesthood, he has sat down as an humble disci- 
ple at the feet of Him who is meek and lowly of 
heart, and learned of him. 

The eager merchant of India has found the 
pearl of great price, and parted with all his sub- 
stance to obtain its possession. The humble 
Shudra has attained to the liberty of the children 
of God, and has found his delight in the service 
of Christ. The despised outcast, recovered and 
enobled by the truth, has been gathered into the 
fold of the good Shepherd. The besotted devo- 
tee has been cleansed from the ashes of his hu- 
miliation and hypocrisy. The deluded pilgrim 
has been arrested on his long and fruitless journey 
to the shrines of superstition, and has turned his 
face towards Zion, the heavenly Jerusalem. The 
self-tormentor has cast aside the instruments of 
his torture, and looked upon Him who was 
“wounded for our transgressions, and bruised for 
our iniquities.” The sensitive and scrupulous Bud- 
hist has become tender to his own soul, and to the 
exalted Saviour in heaven he has committed his 
spirit. The watchful Magi have seen the Star 
hovering over Bethlehem, and they have been so 
guided by it as to come and worship Him who is 
born King of the Jews. The fierce followers of 
the false prophet of Mecca have been delivered 
from their errors, and they have acknowledged, 
both by their lips and by their lives, Jesus of 
Nazareth to be Lord and Christ. The souls of 

children have been here wooed to the Saviour; 
and out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
hath the Lord perfected praise. The young 
man, rejoicing in his youth, with his heart cheer- 
ing him, and walking in the ways of his heart, 
and in the sight of his eyes, has been brought to 
know that for all these things God will bring him 
into judgment. The aged man, found in the 
market at the eleventh hour, has been called to 
the vineyard, and participated in the bounty of 
its great Master. The church, the school, and 
the public highway, the hamlet and the city, 
stations and itineracies, the early morn, the noon 
of day, and the advance of night,—all diversities 
of place, of instrumentality, and of time,—have 
been acknowledged and blessed by the great 
Head of the Church. Though self-deceivers and 
hypocrites have not been unknown, many converts 
have been genuine. They have been truly the 
monuments of the Lord's mercy. They have 
witnessed a good confession before many wit- 
nesses. Some of them have taken joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods. Many of them have lost 
friends, property and employment, suffered civil 
excommunication, and been reproached, hated, 
and maligned. We testify in regard to them 
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that which we have seen, and that which we have 
heard. They are witnesses to the truth—modern 
confessors. Their conversion and conduct con- 
firm our faith and encourage our hope; and re- 
buke the adversaries of the gospel. Wé rejoice 
over them, when they repent and turn unto the 
Lord. We may glory in them as the ‘ first- 
fruits of India unto Christ,’ acknowledging His 
grace in bringing them to maturity; saluting 
them, however humble may be their circumstances, 
as our brethren beloved in the Lord, seeking for | 
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On the 10th of Ist month, 1830, he writes :— 
“May I be more and more concerned to wait 
daily, and oftener than the day, for a renewal of 
strength; for without Divine assistance, my en- 
deavor to discharge my very important dutics 
aright, will be unavailing.” 

The 4th of the 2nd mo. was the 18th anni- 
versary of his birth, on which he remarks :— 
“Desires have arisen in my mind that I may 
press forward with increasing ardor; and ina 
state of child-like simplicity place my dependance 


them by fervent prayer the divine blessing, and | upon Him who is mighty to save, and able to de- 


consecrating them to the divine service. 
cious are they in themselves, and precious as a | 
foretaste of that great harvest of souls which will | 
certainly, and perhaps speedily, be reaped in | 
India.”*—S. S. Journal. 


A Testimony of Kingston Monthly Meeting, Eng- 
land, concern ing JOHN SHARP, deceased. 


He was the son of Isaac and Mary Sharp, of | 
Brighton, and was born there, on the 4th of the | 
2nd month, 1812. 

We believe it right to give forth a testimony | 
concerning this our dear friend. 

In his watchful and circumspect life, we have | 
seen the truth of the Apostle’s declaration, that 
“the just shall live by faith,”’—faith in the good- | 
ness and mercy of God, through Jesus Christ our | 
Lord; and in the immediate guidance of his | 
Holy Spirit, manifesting, to the attentive and 
obedient mind, the path of duty, into which it | 
is evident this our dear friend was turned in| 
early life. 

He was educated at Friends’ School, Islington 
Road; and previous to attaining his fuurteenth 
year he expressed a wish to become an appren- 
tice in the Institution, which took place after its 
removal to Croydon. His conduct during this | 


interesting period of his life was such as to gain | 


Pre- | liver. 





for him the regard and esteem of his friends. 
From his own private memoranda, it appears 
he was early favored with some precious visita- 
tions of heavenly love; and, by a submission to 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the work of! 


righteousness was carried forward in his heart. | 

He was diligent in the discharge of his various | 
duties; and by early rising and steady applica-| 
tion he acquired much valuable information, and | 
became well qualified to impart instruction to | 
those who were placed under his care. 

The following extract from his journal, dated | 
4th of 10th month, 1829, shows his fervent de- | 
sires for Divine direction:—“Began the day 
with secret prayer to the Lord, for assistance in | 
the discharge of my duty. Oh! for the conti-| 
nued aid of the Holy Spirit, to enable me to walk | 
in the narrow way, that leads to life and everlast- 
ing happiness.” 


* «The darkness and the Dawn in India,” by Jobn 
Wilson, Bombay. 


” 


Previous to the expiration of his apprentice- 
ship, he offered himself as an assistant in the 
School, under the belief that it was right for 
him so to do. He was appointed to that station, 
and fulfilled his duties to the satisfaction of the 
Committee. 

On the Ist of Ist mo. 1837, we find the follow- 
ing memorandum :—“ Give me, O Lord! a wil- 
lingness to make a full surrender of my soul to 
Thee, and. to withhold nothing which thou art 
pleased to call for at my hand.” He further re- 
marks :—‘‘It seems to me increasingly evident 
that the time is drawing near, in which, if obe- 
dience keep pace with knowledge, it will devolve 
upon me to make, in some way, a more public 
acknowledgment of a desire to be found on the 
Lord’s side, endeavoring to fill up, in humble 
dependance upon Him, that place in the Society, 
and in the Church, which he may be pleased to 
manifest as his will concerning me.” 

As time passed on, his increase in religious 


| experience became apparent; and in his memo- 


randa desires are expressed for an evidence of 
the forgiveness of his sins, for the sake of Him 
“who his own self bare our sins in his own body 
on the tree, that we, being dead to sins, should 
live unto righteousness.” 

He was united in marriage to his friend Han- 


nah Irwin, on the 22nd of the 8th month, 1837; 
| and in the year 1842, he was appointed to the 


important station of Superintendent of the 
School, under the care of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of London and Middlesex, an office for which 
he proved himself to be fully qualified. The in- 
tegrity and uprightness of his conduct, the im- 
partial justice which he kindly administered to 
the children and others of the establishment, 
were conspicuous, and afforded much satisfaction 
to the Committee. 

Our dear friend’s: first public communication 
in the ministry was in the year 1843, under, as 
he expressed himself, “a renewed evidence that 
the Lord hath not forgotten to be gracious; that 
He hath not in anger shut up his tender mer- 
cies; but that like asa father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

On the 23rd of Ist month, 1849, he wrote:— 
“Oh, Lord, I am oppressed! undertake for me. 
I desire to serve thee faithfully, and to commit 
my all tothee. Give me to see more and more 
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clearly the way in which thou wouldst have me} apprentices and assistants, he was remarkably 


walk; grant the restraining as well as the con-| gifted; and he was successfully occupied in the 


straining influence of thy Holy Spirit; preserve | endeavor to train them up “in the nurture and 
me in humility and fear; and enable me to run | admonition of the Lord.” 









in the way of thy commandments.” 

He was recorded a minister by this Meeting, 
in the year 1849. Upon this weighty subject 
he wrote as follows:—* [ have turned over some 
of the pages of my past experience, and contem- 
plate, with adoration and gratitude the evidences 
of Almighty goodness in protecting and preserv- 
ing me thus far. * * * It was from Him, 
as I reverently believe, that I received, in early 
life, the intimation that, if faithful, I should at 
some time be called to the sacred work of the 
ministry; it was from Him, I am also enabled to 
believe, that I did receive the call to that work; 
and it is to Him that I now desire, in humility 
and fear, but with sincerity of heart, to devote 
the residue of my days. Oh! for an increase of 
watchfulness over my own thoughts, over my own 
family, and over the large household under my 
charge. And may I be favored also to watch 
with increasing diligence, to discover the point- 
ings of the Divine finger to any service which 
may be allotted, either in public or more pri- 
vately.” 

In the spring of 1850, he was appointed, with 
four other Friends, by the Meeting for Sufferings, 
to visit the Two Months Meeting of Friends of 
Pyrmont and Minden. In alluding to it in his 
journal, he says:—“I went out poor, and re- 
turned empty; but through Divine goodness we 
were not left to ourselves: in the time of need a 
little help was granted, as from the sanctuary, 
and a degree of ability to labor, beyond what I 
could have asked or thought; for which my soul 
desires, in reverent gratitude, to return thanks 
to our Almighty Helper.” 

In 1852, the Meeting for Sufferings appointed 
a deputation to visit those who profess our prin- 
ciples in the South of France. Our dear friend 
believed it to be his religious duty to offer to ac- 
company them on that service, which was quite 
satisfactory to the Meeting, and his friends. In 
this visit he was much interested, and frequently 
engaged in the ministry. He was favored to re- 
turn home, with the sweet reward of peace. 

The private journal of our beloved friend 








They loved and es- 
teemed him; and many there are who have cause 
to remember him with feelings of gratitude and 
love. 

He took a large share in the instruction of the 
children in the knowledge of the Holy Serip- 
tures. The simple, but interesting, manner in 
which this was imparted was well calculated to 
promote religious feelings in their tender minds. 
At the evening reading of the Seriptures, and 
the writings of our worthy predecessors, he occa- 
sionally extended counsel and encouragement ; 
whilst at other times the voice of prayer and 
thanksgiving was heard on their behalf. 

In the autumn of 1852, illness was prevalent 
in the School, for several months, which, in ad- 
dition to the very serious illness of his beloved 
wife, deeply affected him. Much was he tried 
as one child after another was attacked with fe- 
verish symptoms. He watched over them as 
with parental care and love, until he was himself 
much overdone, and seriously unwell. On the 
following day, he was confined to his bed; and 
much anxiety was awakened on his behalf. In 
the afternoon of the succeeding day he went into 
an adjoining room, to see his dear invalid wife. 
This last interview proved a sorrowful source of 
consolation to them both. They parted to meet 
no more on earth. Typhus fever rapidly in- 
creased to a fearful extent. The mental powers 
of this faithful servant of the Lord soon gave 
way. An attack of apoplexy followed, and a re- 
lease from suffering was nigh at hand. There 
were, however, , brief intervals of consciousness, 
during which he sweetly recognized some of his 
relatives and friends who were permitted (at 
times) to enter the chamber of death; and on 
one of these occasions, when asked by his bro- 
ther, who tenderly waited on him, if he “ felt 
peaceful,” he replied, with emphasis, “ O, yes.” 
The exemplary life of this dear friend terminated 
on the 6th of Ist month, 1853, in the 41st year 
of his age. He had been recorded a minister 
three years. His remains were interred at Croy- 
don, on the First-day following; and the occa- 
sion was a solemn and instructive one, long to be 


clearly portrays the spirit of watchfulness and | remembered. 


prayer in which he dwelt, and his daily endea- 
vors rightly to discharge all his civil and reli- 
gious duties, as a husband, a father, and as the 
head of so large apd important an establishment. 
We have to testify that hig ministry was sound 

and edifying, evidently under the Divine anoint- 
ing, and seasoned with grace, to the tendering 
our spirits before the Lord. He occasionally vi- 
sited some neighboring Meetings; but feeling 
the weight of responsibility that was resting 
upon him, he was very careful not to leave home | 
without some pressing call to religious service. 
For the extension of judicious care over the 


In concluding this testimony concerning our 
friend, endeared to us by the ties of Christian 
regard and fellowship, we cannot do less than 
express the sense we feel of the great loss we 
have sustained by his removal, as in the midst 
of his days, even when his usefulness in the 
Church and in his vocation was inereasingly 
conspicuous. 

There are some still left behind who watched 
in him the early bud, the opening flower, and the 
fruit ripened for Heaven, where, we undoubting- 
ly believe, his redeemed spirit is at rest, with his 
Saviour and his God, for evermore. 
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FLAX IN AMERICA, 

With some observations on the history of its cul- 
ture and manufacture in other countries, and 
their prospects in our own. 

(Continued from page 108.) 

It has been seen that the province of Ulster 
has always produced nine-tenths of all the flax 
grown in Ireland. There is curious incidental 
evidence at hand, of the remarkable effects of 
this branch of industry upon the morals and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of that province, 
as compared with the other portions of Ireland. 
One of the most active members of the Irish 
Relief Committee, at the time of the famine in 
1847, published the following year, the result of 
their investigations* into the condition of Ire- 
land, and the evils which had for so long a time 
desolated that unhappy country. 

The object of the book was mainly to enlighten 


the public mind as to the ruinous tendencies of | embraces nearly the entire manufacture, as well 


a non-resident ownership, and other abuses aris- 
ing from the existing unjust distribution of land- 
ed property in Ireland ; and it has had its effect, 
in contributing to the passage of the celebrated 
“ Encumbered Estates Bill,” which has greatly 
tended to relieve many of the evils it mainly 
treats of. 
hundred and fifty, contained in the work, are 
devoted to the consideration of its important 
linen manufactures, the attention of the author 
not being turned into that channel. 

Yet there are in the appendix, a number of 


accurate tables of the comparative condition of | 


the different provinces and counties of Lreland, 
as respects social and agricultural progress. And 
it is remarkable that the province of Ulster, in 
almost all the statistics which relate to the phy- 
sical, mental or moral condition of the inhabi- 
tants, is very much in advance of all the other 
provinces or counties of Ireland. The annexed 
Tablet has been carefully compiled from the whole 
list, which embraces too great a variety of details 
to be admissible here. 

By this abstract it appears, comparing Ulster 
and Munster for instance, that although Ulster 
has 11 percent. less arable land than Munster, 
and 21 per cent. less stock per 100 inhabitants ; 
it has 20 per cent. greater population per 100 
acres, 45 per cent. more farms, 18 per cent. 
greater number of families; only one-fourth the 

*Condition and Prospects of Ireland, by Jonathan 
Pim, Dublin, 1848. 


Number of | 
Arable Land. 
Acres. 100 Acres of| Farms. 


ArableLand | 


38.65 
63.41 
51.82 
60.27 


Families. 
Leinster, . 3,961,188 
Ulster, . . 3,407,539 
Munster, . 3,874,613} 
Connaught, 2,220,960) 


| 133,220 

| 234,499 
| 162,386 
| 155,204 | 


269,361 
394,516 
334,995 
239,169 


But two pages of the whole three | 
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number of murders; twice as many males, and 
nearly three times as many females who know 
how to read; and that Munster has about 50 per 
cent. more, both males and females than Ulster, 
who can neither read nor write. 

Compared with Connaught, with an equal 
number of inhabitants per 100 acres, the differ- 
ence in favor of Ulster is even greater, especially 
in the ignorance of the population ; and though 
the number of murders are much less than in 
Munster, they are still 75 per cent. greater in 
proportion to the whole number of inhabitants 
than in Ulster. 

The disparity in some respects is less, on com- 
parison with Leinster; though the number of 
persons per 100 acres, and the number of farms 
and families are all about 66 per cent. less than 
Ulster; and the murders nearly three times as 
great in proportion to the population. 

It is true, that the province of Ulster, which 


as culture of flax in Ireland, is almost wholly 
Protestant ; and that many Scotch families have 
emigrated here from Glasgow, and its neighbor- 
hood ; and it may be argued that these influences 
have contributed to the superiority of the popu- 
lation. But neither Protestanism, nor immigra- 
tion, would have thriven without the attraction 
of industry: and it is enough for our argument 
to prove, that they all co-exist, and combine to 
promote the general prosperity of the province. 

Before passing to another branch of the sub- 
ject, let us glance for a moment at the progress 
which has been made of latter years in systema- 
tizing and extending the growth of flax. The 
old method which the Ulster farmer pursued, was 
a very simple one. When the seed was to be 
sown, or the harvest gathered, both men and wo- 
men were agriculturalists and out-door laborers. 
At all other seasons of the year, the wives and 
daughters of the family were engaged in the 
process of retting and preparing the fax, and 
in plying the distaff or spinning-wheel ; while 
father and sons were toiling at the looms. An 
able bodied man could weave a web or piece of 
linen, containing fifty-two yards, in about seven- 
teen days, or at the rate of three yards a day. 
They looked to their potato crop, and their pig, 
for the family subsistence ; and to the small re- 
turns of the spinning-wheel and loom, for the 
ready cash to pay their rent, and to purchase 
clothing, sugar, tea, fuel and other articles of 
luxury or necessity. 


Proportion 
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Murder, Ho- of Murders |whocan read 
micide. ke.| &e for for 100In- |ther read not 
[Steck for 100| in 10yra. | 100,000 In- | habitants. write. 

[nhabitants.\ending 1941.) habitants. |Mele. Fem. |Male. Fem. 
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in our play houses; upon the benches sit two hundred 
children spinning, and in the box in the middle of the 
room sits the grand mistress, with a long white wand 
inher hand. If she observes any of them idle, she 
reaches them a tap; but if that will not do, she rings 
a bell which by a little cord is fixed to the box, and 
out comes a woman; she then points to the offender, 
and she is taken away into another room and chastised. 
And all this is done without one word speaking. And 
I believe this way of ordering the young women in 
Germany, is one great cause that the German women 
have so little of the twit twat. And I am sure it 
would be well, were it so in England. And it is clear 
that the less there is of talking, the more there is of 
working. In a little room by the school, there is a 
woman that is preparing and putting flax on the dis- 
taffs ; and upon the ringing of the bell, and pointing 
the rod at the maid that hath spun off her flax, she 
hath another distaff given her, and her spool of thread 
taken from her, and put into a box with others of the 
same size to make cloth. 

** And observe what advanteges they make of suit- 
ing their threads to make cloth, all being of equal 
threads. First, they raise their children as they spin 
finer, to the higher benches. Secondly, they sort and 
size al] the threads, so that they can apply them to 
make equal cloths. Whereas, here in England, one 
woman or good house-wife hath, it may be, siz or eight 
spinners belonging to her; and at some odd times she 
spins and also her children and servants ; and all this 
thread shall go together, some for woof, some for warp 
to make a piece of cloth. And as the linen is manufac- 
tured in England at this day, it cannot be otherwise.” 


In this remarkable passage, which is extracted 
from the pamphlet before quoted, we have the 
whole secret of the present anomalous position 
of our own country, with reference to the Flax 
culture and manufacture. A hundred years ago, 
America was on a par with England in this 
branch of industry. Every farmer raised and 
dressed his own flax, and his wife and daughters 
spun and wove it into linen fabrics, for domestic 
use, or for sale.* This custom is even within 
the recollection of thousands now living, who re- 
member on their fathers’ farms to have seen the 
crop, and in their mothers’ or grandmothers’ 
chimney corner, the old fashioned spinning- 
wheel. 

In the mean time, a great domestic interest 
has sprung up tn the growth and manufacture of 
cotton, which has absorbed all the attention and 
capital of our country. The cheapness of the 
fabric drove linen out of many domestic uses ; 
and the farmer found he could make more money 
by growing corn or wheat, and his wife by mak- 
ing butter and cheese, for the market, and buy- 
ing calico or corduroy, for their clothing, than 
by growing flax and weaving it. And they were 
undoubtedly right in this conclusion, and were 





* An accidental evidence is before me at this mo- 

ment, in the life of Esther de Berdt, wife of President 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, compiled by Wm. B. Reed, of 
this city. 
& Having ordered some finer articies of clothing from 
her friends in England, she says, (Nov. 14th, 1770,) 
“As to common articles of wear, the countty will 
soon be overstocked; vast quantities of goods come 
already from New York and Maryland, and all the 
country people are spinning coarse linen which they 
find their account in.” 
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wise to introduce cotton table-cloths, and sheets 
and dresses in the place of the domestic linen 
ones. Hence, the old habits of our forefathers 
have passed away, and flax and its manufacture 
for the past fifty years been almost forgotten. 


ALPHA. 
(To be continued.) 


GEOGRAPHY OF PLANTS. 
(Couluded fiom page 110 ) 

The sargossa, which grows on the rocks about 
Jamaica, is often carried by the currents toward 
the coast of Florida, and thence into the North 
American Ocean, where it lies thick on the sur- 
face of the sea. The fruit of the American cas- 
sia is thrown annually on the coast of Norway, 
and frequently in so recent a state, as to vegetate, 
when properly taken care of. Such are the 
double cocoas of the Molucca islands, which the 
sea carries annually to the distance of some hun- 
dred leagues, and lands on the coast of Malabar. 
Ripe and fresh seeds from the West Indies are 
sometimes thrown on the coast of Norway. Those 
of Spain and France are found on the shores of 
Britain and Africa, and Asiatic plants on those 
of Italy. 

Wherever a traveller is able to compare the 
original growth of trees and shrubs, with the 
sites they occupy on the sea-coast, he uniformly 
discovers that theirseeds are admirably constructed 
for floating on the water; that while some few 
seeds are contained in capsules, resembling bot- 
tles, as those of the great gourd; others are in- 
crusted with a coat of wax, which enables them 
to float, as the berries of the flax-tree, or royal 
pimento of Louisiana; that whilst a few are 
coupled together as double cocoanuts, and _per- 
form their voyages, like the canoes of the South 
Sea islanders, many are inclosed in a kind of bony 
shoes, that are notched on the under-side, and 
covered over on the upper with a piece resembling 
aship’s hatch. These may almost literally be 
called shoes of speed and silence ; for they pass 
over the surface of the billows, and journey on 
by day and night, amid the raging of the ocean, 
where no human foot would dare to follow them. 

It is beautiful to observe the harmony that 
subsists in nature. How all things act in concert ; 
and each is subservient to the will of Him who 
made them! Thisis obvious in the natural world. 
Happy would it be for us if it were equally so in 
the moral! But in this, almost all is wrong. 
There is no love and unity. Men tear and de- 
vour one another: the most sacred ties are often 
ruptured. Unhallowed tempers break up the 
peace of families, and ruthless war desolates the 
fairest portions of the globe. Religion can alone 
shed a blessed influence upon the scene, and this 
influence often appears embodied, amid the hide- 
ous chaos, as some beautiful flowers on a time- 
dismantled ruin. But it will not be always so; 
and we look for new heavens, and a new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness, when nation shall 
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no longer lift up a sword against nation, neither, is like the bursting out of the sun behind the 
shall they learn war any more. cloud, to him who thinks he has no friend in the 

One thousand millions of human beings are | wide world. The tear of affection, how brilliantly 
conjectured to exist upon this revolving planet. | it shines along the path of life! A thousand 
But who can number the quadrupeds and birds, | gems make a milky way on earth more glorious 
the fishes that pass along the paths of the great | than the glorious cluster over our heads. 
waters, and the insect population that inhabit 
every leaf and open flower. Examine a map of 
the world. There are the Alps, and the Riphaan IDLENESS. 
hills, and Caucasus, and the magnificent sweep of | Many of the miseries and vices of man- 
the Andes. There are the Cordilleras and the | hood proceed from idleness; with men of quick 
high hills of Tartary, and China. Yonder are | minds, to whom it i& especially pernicious, this 
the snow-clad mountains of the frozen region, and | habit is commonly the fruit of many disappoint- 
beneath them rolls the Arctic sea. Lower down | ments and schemes oft baffled; and men fail in 
is Iceland, the cultivated fields of Britain, civi-| their schemes not so much for the want of 
lized Europe, and burning Africa, the vast con-| strength, as from the ill direction of it. The 
tinent of America, stretching from north to south, | weakest living creature, by concentrating his 
the smiling plains of Mexico, Peru, and Chili; | powers on a single object, can accomplish some- 
turbaned India, and all the glory and luxuriance thing; the strongest, by dispersing his over 
of the Kast: Look again, but with the mental | many, may fail to accomplish anything. The 
eye, fur the visual orgun can no longer follow it:| drop, by continued falling, bores its passage 
dissimilar races of men are conspicuous in various | through the hardest rock—the hasty torrent 
portions of the globe. One part is crowded with | rushes over it with hideous uproar and leaves no 
fair men, in another are seen clear olive faces, in | trace behind. — Thomas Carlyle. 
another black. Some are swarthy, others of pale 
complexions. Their languages are various, and| , es ; . ‘ 
their modes of thinking widely different. Each Phe mind is never so sensibly disposed to pity 
continent, and every large island, has also its own the sufferings of others, as when it is itself sub- 
peculiar kinds of quadrupeds, and birds, and in- dued and softened by calamity.— Gleanings. 
sects. The lordly lion, the boar, the antelope, 
the wild byson, the tusked elephant, the reindeer, 
the wolf, the bear, and arctic fox, have all their *¢ And when Saul inquized of the Lord, the Lord 
boundaries assigned them. The air is filled with | ,..wered him not.”’—Ist Samuel, xxviii. 6. 
awinged population. The lakes and ponds, every Wasted wrtenbent Gibdted teutett 
sea and river, is stocked with fish and animated Mortal, grave it on thy heart; 
beings, of strange forms and aspects. Myriads Listen to the voice of mercy, 
of igsects, and creeping thing innumerable are Ere it from thy soul depart. 
seen walking in the green savannah, to them for- 
ests of interminable length, and among the Be See enaae s po 
branched moss that clothes the roots and branches Each requirement freely offered 
of high trees. And more than even these, every To thy heavenly Master’s call, 
leaf that quivers in the sunbeam, and every flower Yieldeth flowers of peace unfading, 
that drinks the dew of heaven, isin itselfa world Bound by silken bands of love; 
of animated life. Addeth each another jewel 

; To the treasures stored above. 

Over the mighty whole, watches One who 

never slumbers, and whose ear is ever open to the Every trial meekly suffered, 


: ° : . ° Every victory hardly won 
prayers of his children. He is our Father, his Tunes the heart-strings to the anthem, 
eye is perpetually upon us, the darkness of the « Not my will, but Thine be done.” 


night cannot hide from him, he spieth out all our But if thou refuse to listen 

ways. He will not overlook us in the thronged To the pleadings of thy God, 

city ; nor need we fear to be forgotton in the most Wandering through the devious mazes, 
solitary place. By his followers never trod, 
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—— *¢ Be not deceived, God ne’er is mocked, ; 
THE BRIGHT SIDE. But as thoa sowest thou shalt reap :” 


There is more sunshine than rain—more joy a — ae wee wake 
than pain—more love than hate—more smiles eee ee 
than tears in the world. Those who say to the + mountains : aan an 
. ere no rain nor de sha a 
contrary, we would not choose for our friends or Seeking vainly fields of dling,” 
companions. ja oan the ca a Thou for strength and help mayst call. 
ings, and pee - ot = i oR) And when too late thou seek’st to know 
love, and sunshine everywhere. A word spoken His long and oft resisted will, 
pees is a large spot of sunshine on the sad Like Saul, thou mayst in anguish find 
eart, and who has not seen its effects? A smile Thy Saviour’s voice forever still. E. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrten InTeLticence.—By the arrival of the 
Steamship Niagara, at Boston, on the 28th and 
of the Arctic at New York, on the 30th ult., Liver- 
pool dates have been received respectively to the 
15th and 19th ult. 


EncLanp.—The Queen and all the ministers had 
returned to London. Prolonged cabinet councils 
had been held, but the proceedings had not tran- 
spired. 

The Sheffield manufacturers have memorialized 
Government against war, and in aid of Linge A 
A large meeting in favor of Turkey has been held 
in London. 

The cotton mills at Preston were to be tempora- 
rily closed by the owners in order to starve their 
operatives into submission. Great mortality from 
Cholera having taken place in a district of the 
town of Stockton, most of the inhabitants of the 
infected district had either fled or been removed. 
This and other measures adopted, appear to have 
had a decided effect in checking the progress of 
the epidemic. 

The Peace Conference at Edinburgh had ad- 
journed. 

The Times says, that the Turkish manifesto 
is one of the strongest and most unanswerable 
State papers that has been issued during the 
present century. 


France.—Two hundred political arrests were 
made at Paris, on the night of the 16th uit. 
Among them was M. Goodchaux, the Minister of 
France under the Provisional Government. 


The Moniteur publishes an Imperial Decree, 
granting, until 7th month 3ist, 1854, to foreign 
coasting vessels conveying corn, rice, potatoes and 
dried pulse from the Mediterranean, the same pri- 
vilege in French portsas French vessels. 

lraLy.—Manifestations of political agitation have 
taken place in various parts of Italy. 


Considerable agitation prevailed among the refu- 
gees in Piedmont, and the Government has felt it 
necessary to establish a supervision over them “ for 
their own good.” 


Austria was strengthening all her coasts in Italy, 
under apprehension of an insurrection. 

A letter from Turin says that the Piedmontese 
Government had been requested not to admit Mr. 
Foresti, a naturalized American, as Consul for the 
United States, alleging that he is a disciple of 
Mazzini. 

Corn may now be imported into the Papal States, 
duty free, until the 2d month next. 

he Papal Government has forbidden the export 
of grain. 

Naples is threatened with a scarcity of bread- 
stufis,and the government contemplates purchasing 
grain. 

Be.c1um.—The intrigues and increasing influ- 
ence, in high places, of the reactionary party are 
beginning to excite alarm throughout the entire 
kingdom, already alarmed by the prospect of an 
eventful war, by the dearness of provisions and by 
the discontent of the working classes. 


Russ1a.—The position which Prussia would take 
in the present crisis, has been looked to with 
much anxiety. It is now understood that she has 
decided, not for neutrality only, but to use all her 
efforts for the maintenance of peace. 
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Avstria.—The Minister of War has announced, 
that a reduction of the army would immediately 
be made by means of an extensive system of fur- 
loughs. is is received as conclusive evidence, 
that Austria will remain neutral, if possible. 

Russia anD Turkey.—War between these Pow- 
ers seem almost inevitable. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has officially published a declaration of war 
against Russia, and has given instructions to Omar 
Pasha, to demand of Prince Gortschakoff the eva- 
cuation of the Principalities, and to commence 
hostilities, if, after a delay of fifteen days from the 
arrival of his despatch at the Russian head-quar- 
ters, an answer in the negative should be returned. 

It is distinctly understood that should the reply 
of Prince Gortschakoff be negative, the Russian 
agents are to quit the Ottoman States, and that the 
commercial relations of the respective subjects of 
the two governments shall be broken off. 


At the same time, the Sublime Porte will not 
consider it just to lay an embargo upon Russian 
merchant vessels, as has been the practice. Con- 
sequently, they will be warned to resort either to 
the Black Sea or to the Mediterranean Sea, as they 
shall think fit, within a term that shall hereafter 
be fixed. Moreover, the Ottoman government be- 
ing unwilling to place hindrances in the way of 
commercial intercourse between the subjects of 
friendly powers, will during the war leave the 
Straits open to their mercantile marine. 


The Porte has further addressed a manifesto to 
the four Powers, but it had not been published. 
It was also stated that the Turks intended com- 
mencing hostilities in the direction of the Black 
Sea, and in Georgia. The Russians have about 
80,000 men in those parts. 


On the 27th ult., Schamy] issued from the moun- 
tains with his forces, and broke into the Russian 
district of Dscharo, Bielokansk, where he made 
an attack on the fortress of Vovysakatal. Gen. 
Orbelian marched to meet the mountaineers, and, 
after hard fighting, which lasted till nightfall, suc- 
ceeded in driving them back. 


A telegraphic despatch from Vienna announces 
that advices had been received there, stating that 
Prince Gortschakoff had sent a reply to the de- 
mand made by the Porte to evaeuate the Princi- 
palities within fifteen days. The answer was to 
the effect that he, the Russian Commander-in- 
chief, was neither authorised to commence hosti- 
lities, to conclude peace, nor to avacuate the 
Principalities ; consequently, he would do neither 
one nor the other. 

This reply is interpreted as meaning that the 
Prince will await orders from St. Petersburgh. 

Servia has offered to the Porte a force of 20,000 
men, and the Scherif of Mecca has sent word that 
30,000 Arab horsemen, perfectly armed, have so- 
licited the favor of being allowed to march against 
Russia. Large numbers, also, of Hungarian and 
Polish refugees in the United States and different 
parts of Europe, have offered their services. 

Deseret.—News from Deseret to 8th mo. 25th, 
have been received, John M. Bernhisel has been 
elected Delegate to Congress. 

The Bishops of all the wards of the city of the 
Great Salt Lake have reported unanimously in fa- 
vor of walling in theWhole city—the wal to be 
built of mud, mixed with Straw or hay and 
gravel. . 
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